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MEMOIRS OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
(Continued from page 771.) 


At our Monthly Meeting in the 11th month, 
1827, I opened a concern which had been grow- 
ing in my mind, to pay a religious visit to the 
families of Friends within the limits of the 
Valley Preparative Meeting. This was united 
with by the Monthly Meeting, and I furnished 
with a minute to proceed in the concern as way 
might open. 

On the 1ith of 12th month, I attended Rad- 
nor Monthly Meeting, which was a solid and 
comfortable time; the spirit of the gospel pre- 
vailing in love and good-will tomen. Submitted 
my prospect of visiting the families of the Val- 
ley Preparative Meeting, which was united with, 
and Stephen Stephens appointed to accompany 
me. Next day, feeling the superintending care 
of Divine Providence to be a ground of comfort 
and consolation, we entered on the visit. At R. 
W.’s, the stability of Truth was adverted to. 
Heaven and earth may pass away, but the word 
of the Lord endureth forever. tn the family of 
J. S, it was held up to view that the help of the 
Lord is near his people, to soften the heart and 
regulate the disposition. At J. W.’s. Faithful- 
ness in the Lord’s work is necessary for our 

eservation and advancement in the way of 

ruth. §.S. Jun.’s. A right preparation of 
heart is of the Lord. R. W.’s. Obedience to 
Trath manifested in the heart, and exhibited in 
life and conduct, is the way to peace and happi- 
ness, J, R.’s. Those who ate endeavoring to 
comprehend all things in the natural under- 
standing, may be always learning, but never able 
to come to the knowledge of the Truth. 

18th, Visited W. C. and felt an impressive 
language, encouraging to faithfulness and perse- 
verance—suffering the mind to be weaned from 
the fashions of this world which passeth away. 
At J. R’s.. The true enjoyment of our nature 
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consists in the proper illustration of all our 
character as reasonable beings. Proceeded to 
Philadelphia, and next day attended the meet- 
ing of the General Committee at Green street 
meeting-house. Received the reports of the 
sub-committees respecting their attending several 
meetings in New Jersey, which were satisfactory. 
Several subjects were opened for the considera- 
tion of the Committee, in relation to the general 
and particular state of Society. After a free 
interchange of sentiment, it appeared best to 
exercise our endeavors to promote our peaceable 
testimonies. 

15th. Returned to resume the family visit at 
the Valley, and had an encouraging season in 
the family of W.C. Next day attended Charles. 
town Meeting, which was heavy and laborious; 
but Truth assisting, I was strengthened to clear 
my mind. Visited four families, and the day 
following, nine others; thus continuing to 
the 23rd of Twelth monfth, and having visit- 
ed thirty-eight more, I attended the Valley 
Meeting, and was favored to clear my mind 
among Friends collectively ; accompanied with 
tender desires for their encouragement and wel- 
fare. Feeling myself released from the concern 
I returned home in the evening, and found all 
well. My principal concern in this visit was to 
encourage and strengthen the minds of Friends, 
after a time of shaking, to cleave to the ancient 
Foundation which never can be removed. The 
openness and ecordiality with which Friends 
mingled with my concern, was encouraging and 
comforting, and I felt glad in having stood re- 
signed to the service. 


Visit to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. 

The 27th of the 4th month, 1829, with the 
concurrence of our Monthly Meeting, I left home 
in company with my wife to visit the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings constituting the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia. At. 
tended Abington Monthly Meeting, which was 
a tendering and satisfactory time, and Friends 
were encouraged. Next day we wereat B 
Monthly Meeting; wherein the nature of true 
charity was exhibited, and its general influences 
were felt. The day following, we attended 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, which was large 
and many of Truth’s testimonies were revived. 
Edward Hicks was there, and Friends were 
much encouraged. On the 30th, we were at 
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Gwynedd, which was much larger than I ex-) 
pected; many young people having grown up 
since I was a member here, who appeared to 
feel an interest in the concerns of Society. We 
returned home in the evening. 

5th mo. 4th. Attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders in Philadel hia, 
which was strengthening and comfortable. Next 
day, was at the General Quarter, held at Cherry 
street Meeting-house ; and the day following, at- 
tended Abington Select Quarterly Meeting held 
at Horsham: it was reviving and strengthening. 
Lodged at Jacob Kirk’s, a Friend, in the ninety- 
third year of his age, who appeared to retain 


and satisfactory. 

On the 11th, attended the Select Quarter at 
Wilmington ; it was particularly refreshing and 
strengthening to Friends. Lodged at William 
Poole’s, and wereatthe General Quarter next day ; 
—a large meeting and satisfactory. Thence to 
Caln Quarterly Meeting; where Friends: were 
drawn near to one another in the feeling unity of 
Truth, and encouragement was administered. 
Mary Lukens, Margaret Hayes and others were 
in attendance. Next day we reached home ; and 
on the 17th again set out and were at Chester 
Meeting on First-day, where we met with 
Edward Hicks and had a large, satisfactory oppor- 
tunity. Next day, attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders at London Grove, 
and that for discipline the day following; they 
were comfortable, eucouraging seasons,—Friends 


ed meeting, we returned home to our Monthly 
Meeting in the city, which afforded satisfaction. 

24th. We took Moorestown Meeting on our 
way to attend Burlington Quarterly Meeting 
held at Crosswicks, the two following days; 
which were encouraging and strengthening op- 

rtunities, manifesting the care and zeal of 

riends for supporting the order and testimonies 
of Truth. We returned with Stephen Comfort 
to his house opposite Trenton, where we lodged ; 
and thence proceeded to attend Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting held at Buckingham. It was large, 
and though the weather was warm, it proved an 
opportunity of renewed refreshment and ended 
well. Jacob Ritter and Samuel Livezey, with 
divers other concerned Friends, also attended, 
and had good service. 

We again left home on the 31st and were at 
Westfield Meeting: next day attended Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting held at Ancocas, whic 
continued late. Thence to Chesterfield, Upper 
Springfield and Mount Holly Monthly Meetings. 
Some of these were comforting and encouraging ; 
Truth’s testimony rising over the weakness and 
infirmities of men. 

6th mo. 10th. Attended Haddonfield Quar- 


his faculties, and was very conversable. Next 
day the General Quarterly Meeting was large 


appearing to be quietly settled in the accustomed 
relations of society. After this large and favor- 


terly Meeting for Ministers and Elders, where 
Friends were baptized into a sense of their weak- 
ness and feebleness as creatures, often yielding 
to weakening causes; and in the renewings of 
heavenly virtue, encouragement and strength 
were experienced to speak comfortably one to 
another. The meeting for discipline the next 
dey was also satisfactory. 

28th. Set out, and attended the monthly 
meetings of Chester held at Providence, Darby, 
Willistown, Concord and Wilmington. in 
some of these meetings testimony was borne to 
the unchangeable nature of Truth,—tenderness 
was felt, and condescension was manifested in 
transacting the concerns of Society. We were 
next at Bradford Monthly Meeting, where the 
testimony of Truth flowed freely, tending to en- 
couragement and faithfulness in the exercise of 
the Divine gifts conferred. Thence to Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting held at Westchester, 
which was small, and much solicitude was felt 
for their encouragement, so as to experience a 
growth in the Truth. Thence we returned 
home. 

7th mo. 31st. Had an open and satisfactory 
time at Richland Monthly Meeting, in Bucks 
county. Next day, was at their Select Prepara- 
tive Meeting, which was encouraging. On First- 
day, 8th mo. 2nd, attended Plumstead Meeting, 
which was large and satisfactory. In the week 
following, we were at the Monthly Meetings in 
Bucks Quarter: in some of which Truth’s testi- 
mony had free course, and the spiritual minis- 
tration of the gospel dispensation was freely 
illustrated. On our way home from the Falls, 
we attended Frankford Meeting to satisfaction. 

Again we left home on the 12th of the 8th 
iii, to attend Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
which was large and very satisfactory. In the 
early part of the 9th month, attended the Month- 
ly Meetings of Centre, Kennet, London Grove, 
New Garden and Fallowfield; some of which 
were large and satisfactory, and the testimonies 
of Truth flowed freely. In the 10th month we 
were at Evesham Monthly Meeting, where com- 
fort and encouragement were felt among Friends. 

In the 11th month, attended the Quarterly 
Meeting held at Shrewsbury. Though com- 
paratively small, the meeting was comfortable, 
and en ement was extended to the humble, 
dependant, Christion traveller. Friends appeared 
to conduct their basiness with 0 9 and in 
regular order. The Public ng next day 
was larger, aud was a solid, satisfactory season. 
Some of the members of this Quarter live at the 
distance of ie miles. 

On the 11th of 5th month, 1830, 1 attended 
Haddonfield Monthly Metting, where encourag- 
ing language was held forth to the comfort of 
Friends. 

22nd. Left hom 
Southern Quarterly 


in order to attend the 
eeting held at Easton, in 
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Maryland; took Wilmington Meeting on the 
way, and reached the meeting of ministers and 
elders on third-day, where I met with John 
Comly and Halliday Jackson. Though the meet- 
ing was small, it was a time of deep and tender 
sympathy, and Friends were encouraged to faith- 
ful perseverance as the means of strength. The 
meeting for business next day was a cement- 
ing and refreshing season. In the public meet- 
ing the day following, gospel doctrine was opened, 
with free invitation to all to enter into and oceupy 
the improvement of their own gifts. Took Chester 
Meeting on my way home, and it was a satisfac- 
tory opportunity in which the testimonies of | 
Truth were revived. In the 6th month, I | 
visited the Monthly Meetings composing the | 
Southern Quarter. Some of these meetings ap- | 
peared weak, but I was encouraged in the | 
prospect that a remnant would be preserved 
one a concern and care for the cause of | 
ruth. 


About the beginning of the 7th month, I re- | 
ceived a note from my friend Thomas es 


of Edinburg—to which I wrote in reply as fo 
lows :-— 


Philadelphia, "th mo, 6th, 1880. | 
Dear Friend,—This day being appropriated 


by our city eee to celebrate what is called 


the national independence (yesterday the 4th 
being first-day) I recur in tranquil retirement to 
tender recollections of my native country, and 
homologate juvenile feelings and sensibilities 
with thee asa particular associate and friend. | 
Thy memory must ever stand connected with | 
my recollections of Scotland ;—I forget not my | 
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of the general difficulties connected with it. I 
made some money, but have lost the greater 
part of it, and never expect to accumulate much 
property. I rejoice that I have been able to 
sustain the very heavy depression of business 
without injuring my good name or credit. I 
have met all demands, and proceed ina cautious 
way. My family expenses are limited to about 
five hundred dollars a year, which afford in a 
plain way all that is necessary. 

Appearances on the face of the social commu- 
nity would indicate a considerable advancement 
in moral attainments. Charity should induce a 
belief in the reality of the appearances: but a 
nearer view and an experimental analysis will 
convince that “it is not all gold that glitters.” 
I apprehend appearances may be assumed, where 
the substance is wanting; and that fashion may 
give the tone in promoting the exhibition of 
moral and religious institutions, which are capa- 
ble of being converted into aliment for nursing 
that superstitious and implicit confidence, in the 
minds of the inexperienced, which in every age 
has become a foundation on which the despotism 
of church and state has reared itself. We have 
societies and associations of almost every de- 
scription, instituted for the most specious pur- 
poses, and absorbing the public attention : while 


theologians are unremittingly endeavoring to 
| promote, by a concentration of all their energies, 


the incorporation of church and state. On this 


subject, as the friend of man, my mind is par- 


ticularly sensitive; perhaps disposing to a jeal- 
ous observance of the growing influence of 
clerical ascendency. 

Oa the subject of natural and religious rights, 


youthful associates. It would afford me great [ shall leave an unequivocal testimony behind 
satisfaction again to have an os of ex-| me, in a treatise entitled “A Review of the 
changing feelings and sentiments with them. I! general and particular causes which have pro- 
much regret that a correspondence is not more | duced the late disorders and divisions in the 
pony maintained between us. 1 have not| Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadel- 
eard from thee for seven years past, nor have [| phia.” This work contains 281 pages, and cost 
known where or how to address thee. me nearly eight hundred dollars for three thou- 

I remain in the same business, in Chesnut sand copies; many of which have been sent 
street, west of Broad street. It is cause of | into the limits of the different Yearly Meetings 


gratitude to be able to acknowledge the enjoy- 
ment of a reasonable degree of health and com- 
fort. I feel the approach of age, but remain 
active as ever, although with a diminution of 
strength. My mind is perhapsas vi ns ever 
it was, though less dogmatic in its decisious. If 
the imaginative powers = less keen, the a 
standing is perhaps more discriminating, and the 
jedguent aa established. If I am less 
sanguine than formerly, I am more set- 
tled in perseverance. If anticipation and 
, fortitude is better established, and I trust 
will accompany me down the stream of time, in 
the bosom of resignation to the ion of 
those laws applicable to our mode of being. 
In to the manufacturing business in 
which 1 am still engaged, I have had to partake 


on this continent, and some of them have gone 
to England. I should like thee to have a copy 
of this work if I knew how to send it. Thou 
wilt there see the principles stated which I 
apprehended in early Tite, and I have been pur- 
suing their ition and development to the 

present time. still consider myself as an ob- 
server and inquirer after aaa eee health 
and opportunity admit, I e more full 

to digest the ‘agile and views of my ond 
so as to leave them for the attention and con- 
sideration of my fellow-travellers through time. 
I feel my days passing away, and earnestly wish 
to dedicate the remainder in promoting the best 
interests of the human mind. The unfolding of 
our i vision, under the perceptions of 


Truth, forms one great object of our being, and 
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ought to be a primary concern of all to aid and 
assist each other therein. 

I remain, dear friend, affectionately thy well- 


wisher, JAMES CocKBURN. 
[To be continued. } 


Judge Hale’s testimony of the inward direction 
and assistance of the Spirit of God. 
They who truly fear God have a secret gui- 
dance from a higher wisdom than what is barel 
human; namely, the spirit of truth and - 
ness; which does really, though secretly, prevent 
and direct them. Any man that sincerely and 
truly fears Almighty God, and calls and relies 
upon him for his direction, has it as really as a 
son has the counsel and direction of his father ; 
and, though the voice be not audible, nor dis- 


cernible by sense, yet it is equally as real as if 


a man heard a voice, saying this is the way, 
walk in it. Though this secret direction of 
Almighty God is principally seen in matters 


and begging his direction, will very often, if not 
at all times, find it. I can call my own experience | 
to witness, that, even in the temporal concerns 
of the best direction, when I in humility an 
sincerity implored it. The observance of the 
secret admonitions of the spirit of God in the, 
heart, is an effectual means to cleanse and sancti- | 
fy; and the more it is attended to, the more it | 
will be conversant with our souls, for our instruc- | 
tion. In the midst of difficulties it will be our 


counsellor; in the midst of temptations, it will | 


be our strength, and grace sufficient for us; in| 
the midst of troubles, it will be our light and | 
our comforter. 

It is impossible for us to enjoy the influence 
of this good spirit, till we are deeply sensible of 
our own emptiness and nothingness, and our 
minds thereby brought down and laid in the dust, 

The spirit of Christ is indeed a humbling 
spirit; the more we have of it the more we shall 
be humbled; and it is a sign that, either we have 
it not, or that it is yet overpowered by our cor- 
ruptions, if our heart be still haughty. Attend, 
therefore, to the secret. persuasions and dis- 
suasions of the spirit ef God, and beware of 
quenching or grieving it. This wind, that blows 
where it lists, if shut out or resisted, may never 
breathe upon us again, but leave us to be hard- 
ened in our sins. If observed and obeyed, it 
will on all oceasions he our monitor and director. 
When we go out it will lead us, when we slee 
it will keep us, and when we awake it will talk 
with us. 


It is falsehood only that loves and retires in- 
to darkness. Truth delights in the day, and de- 
mands no more than a just light to appear in, per- 
fect beauty.—Sir 7. Browne. 


relating to the good of the soul, yet, even in the | 
concerns of this life, a good man, fearing. God ' 
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| A testimony of Hardshaw West Monthly Meeting, 


concerning 
ceased. 
This our dear friend was the daughter of 
Joshua and Sarah W. Longstreth, of Philadel. 
hia, and was bora there the 13th day of 
eventh month, 1802. From the private me. 
moranda which she has left, it appears that in 
early life she was made sensible of the tender 
visitations of Divine love, but from want of 
faithfulness was drawn aside from that path of 
humility and self-denial which she believed had 
been required of her. In the year 1824 she was 
united im marriage with our friend Francis 


Susan Morris THompson, de- 


| Thompson, and in 1835 they removed with their 


family to this country. At that time a residence 
of two or three years only was contemplated ; 
bat, in the ordering of Divine Providence, it 
was otherwise appointed. In 1838 they settled 
in Liverpool, and became members of this 
Monthly Meeting. 

It pleased our Heavenly Father, in love and 
mercy, as we reverently believe, to lay his chas- 
tening hand upon them, and trials and afflictions 
were permitted to attend them. The protracted 


of my whole life, I have never been ponapienies | Hilnoas sarete seterinas; end Gesth of » preciows 
i 


child in 1842, and of a beloved sister in a dis- 
tant land the following year, were instrumental, 
in the Divine hand, in solemnly impressing the 
mind of our dear friend with the uncertainty of 
life and the unsatisfying nature of all earthly 
enjoyments ; and, through the renewed visita- 


tions of a Saviour’s love and the quickening 


influences of his Holy Spirit, she was mercifully 
enabled more and more to set her affections on 
heavenly things. Alluding to the decease of her 
dear child, she remarks :—“ Truly it has been a 
season of deep trial of my faith ; and Oh! that 
it may prove a lesson of lasting instruction te 
each member of our family; that it may be 
sanctified unto us is the sincere and earnest 
prayer of my spirit.” It led to deep searching 
of heart, and fervent prayer unto the Lord that 
He would be pleased to qualify her rightly to 
discharge her duty towards her children, strength- 
en her to bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and direct their minds 
to the blessed Saviour. The language of the 
Most High, by the mouth of his Prophet, seem- 
ed applicable, “ I have refined thee, but not with 
silver; I have chosen thee in the furnace of af- 
fliction.” 


At this period her spirit was often humbled 
under a sense of the unutterable love and mercy 
P| of “God in Christ Jesus” to her soul, whilst 


esteeming herself unworthy of the very least of 
his mercies. “ Having tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, and felt that Christ is indeed precious 
to them that believe,” she believed it would be 
required of her to declare unto others what the 
Lord had done for her soul. Many were the 
conflicts, and deep and humbling were the bap- 
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tisms of spirit, which she had to endure before 
she was made willing to yield to this appre- 
hended duty. 

She first spoke publicly as a minister at a 
funeral in Warrington, in 1844, when she was 
strengthened to bow the knee in solemn suppli- 
cation for the widow and the fatherless ; and for 
this act of obedience she says, “ The overflowing 
of peace which filled my soul cannot be set forth 
in words. The incomes of redeeming love which 
were granted me during the meeting were worth 
all the sufferings I had experienced. I was in- 
deed permitted to know something of that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away, 
May I render all the praise unto God and the 
Son of his Love, worthy for ever and for ever- 
more.” 

She was recorded a minister in 1848. Her 
communications generally were short, but were | 
delivered under a deep sense of the solemnity of | 
the engagement; and, being concerned to wait 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit, they were 
accompanied with a measure of holy anointing, 
to the edifying of the Church. She was often | 
engaged to inculcate the spiritual nature of the 
Gospel dispensation, and to impress upon all the | 
necessity of an individual and experimental | 
knowledge of the “ truth as it is in Jesus.” Her | 
spirit was deeply exercised for the welfare of the | 
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had been so abundantly manifested towards her, 
giving God the praise. It was very instructive, 
to those who waited upon and visited her, to 
witness her peaceful serenity and cheerfulness 
of spirit under acute suffering; and she was 
frequently concerned to encourage them to de- 
dicate their all to the service of so good and 
merciful a God. In addressing an absent friend 
she writes :—“I could tell thee of the marvel- 
lous tender mercy and unutterable love of my 
compassionate Saviour towards his unworthy 
child. Qh! the condescension which has been 
manifested is beyond all words ; a poor doubting 
creature, as I have often been, so wonderfully 
cared for and supported in the hour of deep 
trial! Truly I was brought low and the Lord 
helped me. I trust I am not deceiving myself 
when I say I have felt, for days together, to 
rest sweetly in my Saviour’s arms, having no- 
thing of my own to trust to, but all in the free, 
unmerited mercy of God in Christ Jesus, who 
hath loved me and given himself for me.” 

A few weeks before her decease she was te- - 
moved to Southport, at her own request. The 
change was refreshing ; but the disorder made 
steady progress, of which sfe was fully sensible. 
She was often engaged in secret prayer that 
faith and patience might hold out unto the end, 
which was mercifully granted; and we consol- 


young and rising generation, that their minds | ingly believe that, through the atoning blood of 


might be imbued with the love of God and of | the Lamb of God, ber ransomed and sanctified 
the blessed Saviour, and that they might “learn | spirit has been permitted to enter into his king- 


of Him who was meek and lowly in heart that 

they might find rest unto their souls.” The 

exercise of her gift was chiefly within the limits | 
of her own Monthly Meeting. With its con- 

currence, however, she paid a visit, in the love | 
of the Gospel, to the meetings constituting Cum- 

berland Quarterly Meeting, which she was favor- 

ed to accomplish to the peace of her own mind. 

She was likewise engaged with the Committee 

of this Quarterly Meeting in visiting some of its | 
subordinate meetings, and a few of the afflicted 

families therein. She tenderly sympathized 

with the sick and afflicted, and was exemplary 

in visiting them, being often enabled to hand 

them a word of counsel and en ent, aad 

to comfort them “ by the comfort wherewith she 

herself was comforted of God.” 

The health of our dear friend was delicate ; 
but the attack of sickness which, after man 
months of suffering, terminated her life was 
sudden and alarming. Her mind was merciful 
= ea in mach calmness and resignation. 

e compassionate Saviour in whom she had 
believed, did not forsake her in this time of 
need. When a little relief from exhaustion 


dom of eternal rest and peace. 

Under a deep sense of the loss we have sus- 
tained, we have felt it right to issue this testt- 
mony in remembrance of her, and to encourage 
one another to follow her as she endeavored to 
follow Christ. 

She died on the 15th day of Twelfth month, 
1856, and was interred in Friends’ burial- 
ground, Hunter street, Liverpool, on the 21st 
of the same ; aged about 54 years; a recorded 
minister 8 years. 


EPISTLE 11.—1676. 


Then agreed and concluded, that a general 
collection be made in the Counties through Eng- 
land and Wales, and the city of London, for the 
service of the truth beyond the sea, and other 
public charges relating to the affairs of truth. 

On the 18th day of the Third month, then 
agreed as followeth ; viz: 

1. That Friends of the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings of each county be reminded to keep 
an exact account among themselves of those that 


and pain was mercifully granted, she diligently | first brought the message of glad tidings among 
improved such seasons in fulfilling those acts of | them. 


Christian duty which had rested upon her spirit. 
She felt and expressed much love for all her 
friends, and was grateful for the kindness which 


2. That their sufferings (to wit, of those first 
messengers) whether at steeple-houses, market- 
| places, or otherwise, be also recorded. 
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8. What Friends first received them and 
their message. 

4. To remember to keep a record of the 
names, and travels, and faithfulness, and un- 
blameable conversations, of all the public labor- 
ers that are deceased. 

5. What judgments fell upon persecutors. 

6. Where any of the hearts of such enemies 
have been turned to God, let them and their 
conversations be recorded. 

7. What priest and others have written books 
against Friends ; and who have answered them. 

8. Who have suffered the loss of goods, or 
imprisonment ; with the cause, time, and man- 
ner of such sufferings ; together with the names 
of their persecutors. 

9. Who have died in prison on truth’s account; 
and for what branch of our testimony. And 
that tithes taken away by force may be recorded 
as a suffering for truth. 

10. Where there hath been any signal living 
testimony of dying Friends, to record them. 

1l. That the names of them that have been 
instruments in such persecutions and sufferings, 
with the names of sufficient witnesses, whether 
Friends or neighbors; &c., be exactly recorded, 
to manifest both the fact and the inflictors. 

12. If any have apostatised, that their suffer- 
ings whilst owning the truth, be notwithstand- 
ing recorded, and their apostacies signified. 

18. Where any backsliders or apostates have 
returned, and any judgments overtaken, such 
in their gainsaying let it be recorded. 

These things, are mentioned to put Friends 
in mind to keep them and such matters on 
record, in their respective counties and meetings 
as aforesaid, to have recourse to the records 
thereof for the service of truth, and send copies 
therof to London, as there shall be occasion to 
call for them; still remembering the former di- 
rection, to begin where you left the last returns; 
and so for the future observe that method, that 
the same sufferings may not be sent twice over, 
nor confusedly. 

It is also our advice to Friends, as that which 
hath been and may be serviceable, that in the 
respective counties, they apply themselves to 
some of the most moderate swaying or consider- 
able men in authority, as they shall have occasicn, 
for the quieting or hindering of inferior officers 
that prosecute and persecute Friends ; and that 
likewise, where any such considerable men of 
interest or power in any county do reside at 
Court or the city of London, that Friends in the 
country may acquaint some Friends of London 
of such, and their names, and where to find 
them, that they may apply themselves to them 
on extraordinary occasions, or deep sufferings 
on behalf of Friends, who are or may be, op- 
pressed, and suffer in the country by malicious 
men, in order to stop them if possible. 

Also it is advised, that all Friends have a 
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care that neither openly nor secretly to consent to 
the taking away of their tithes, nor to the pay- 
ment of them 4 any one whatsoever, on their 
behalf; but keep faithful to their testimony. 

That Friends be careful not to use any in- 
direct ways to free themselves, as by habeas 
corpus, upon a pretended debt, or the like, yet 
not to deny removing to London by habeas 
corpus, to reverse an unjust judgment passed 
either at the assizes or sessions, provided that 
they look to their testimony and eye their free- 
dom in the Lord’s power, and none to wrong 
our testimony, through seeking of ease to the 

esh. 

That Friends be careful of entangling them- 
selves in the law, because of some small irregu- 
larities in proceeding ; but if the law be materi- 
ally transgressed, and the severity of it exceeded 
by our persecutors, that Friends in God’s wis- 
dom use their liberty, upon serious and good 
advice amongst themselves, so as the truth and 
its testimony may be kept clear over all. 

Signified in the name and on behalf of the 
said Yearly Meeting. 

Thomas Taylor, 
Jasper Batt, 
William Penn, 
John Burnyeat, 
Thomas Salthouse, 
John Boubren, Charles Marshall, 
Stephen Smith, Leonard Fell, 
Ellis Hookes. 


Ambrose Rigg, 
John Blakeling, 
Thomas Langhorne, 
George Whitehead, 
John Tiffer, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 


Those duties which appear small in themselves, 
and which are so self-evident as not to require de- 
monstration, and with which we are familiar, 
are often neglected, in consequence of this 
familiarity. It appears to be the nature of the 
human mind, when not controlled by the govern- 
ment of the Prince of ares to look = some 
great duty to ‘orm, which may gain the ap- 
plause of ath = thereby wwduk A smaller 
obligations, the performance of which are fraught 
with its advancement in those things pertaining 
to its best interests, though they require that it 
should first be humbled and abased before it can 
be truly exalted. 

When we view the spirit by which the mass 
of mankind ap to be prompted in the pur- 
suits of this life and their manner of dealing, 
and too often in their social gatherings, seeming- 
ly regardless of the cbndition or the interests of 
one another, if their ends and aims may be 
accomplished, we are forced to conclude that the 
above is true in to that high obligation 
of “ loving one an . 

How much of human happiness depends upon 
a sincere and faithful performance of this im- 
portant duty, and how much of human depravity, 
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misery and wo, are engendered by its neglect or 
wilful omission. 

Important as it is, and fraught with so much 
of good to the human family, yet, before we can 
rightly perform it and realize the blessed reward 
for its fulfilment, there is a higher, holier ob- 
ligation to be performed; and which, when 

iven up to, not only prepares us to fulfil the 

uty of “loving one another,” but all other 
duties which are necessary for us to perform, in 
order to secure those things which belong to the 
highest interests of the soul. This great ob- 
ligation is no less than to “ love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, might, mind and strength.” 

The performance of this commandment is to be 
arrived at only by passing through the regenera- 
tion, and thereby knowing the selfish, human 
will brought into subjection to the Divine will, 
and becoming obedient to all its manifestations, 
as they are opened in the secret of the soul. 
Here, then, as this becomes our experience, and 
as we are faithful to these requisitions, our 
Heavenly Father, in the riches of his mercy con- 
descends to reward us with the sweet incomes 
of his love, which not only produce peace to the 
soul, but flow through us towards the whole 
human family, enabling us thereby to fulfil the 
second commandment, which is declared to be 


like unto the first, because it necessarily follows 
from its fulfilment, love thy neighbor as thyself. 
In this state we find that we can no longer over- 


reach a brother; that it is not for us to study our 
own interest regardless of others, but we here 
become concerned to put in practice the golden 
rule of “doing unto others as we would have 
them do unto us ;” thus rendering perfect justice 
unto all, even at a sacrifice of what may appear 
to be our own interest. Although such a course 
may not fill our coffers with the treasures of 
earth, it will at least secure us that peace with- 
out which, though possessed of the wealth of 
the “Indies,” we should be miserable; and we 
shall be accumulating such treasures as neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal ; and which will contribute to 
soothe the anguish of a dying bed, and prepare 
us to welcome the opening to an eternity to be 

nt in commustion with the Great King of 

eaven. 

But into what a depth of crime, of degradation 
and of misery is sesahind plunged, by rejecting 
the overtures of this principle of love, and seek- 
ing to carry into effect their own plans for self- 
aggrandisement! Ah! were all men to be under 
the government of the pure principle of love, 
where would be found the spot where war, that 
mighty scourge, would lay its desolating hand, 
filling the air with the lamentation of the widow 
and the orphan; how could man thus seek to 
obtain glory, fame and honor by exploits, in 
which his hands were bathed in his brother’s 
blood? Where would be the motive to sheathe 
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his sword, even in the bosom of his enemy, if 
his heart was filled with love for him? Who, 
while his heart was filled with this holy tow 
ple, could bind his fellow-man in servile bonds, 
and deprive him of that freedom given him by 
his Creator, ‘‘ because his color differed from his 
own.” Whocould place the inebriating draught 
to a brother’s lip, and thus assist him in the 
downward road to degradation, shame and ulti- 
mately ruin, that he might gain a livelihood 
thereby ? 

Hence we may discover that, by putting in 
practice (through the means graciously afforded 
us,) the first great commandment, we shall be 
enabled to love each other, and not only secure 
a state of happiness while in this scene of pro- 
bation, not only better our condition while in- 
habiting earth, but we are laying a foundation 
which will secure us an admission into the 
mansions prepared for the righteous from the 
foundation of the world, there to enjoy the pres- 
ence and communion of our God throughout the 
never-ending ages of eternity. 

J. J. CORNEL. 


TRUE HUMILITY. 


In a letter written to Mary Pennyman, in con- 
sequence of some offence which she took at one 
of his treatises, William Penn says, “In thy 
advice to me, that I should have a care of the 
knowledge that puffs up, I wish I may follow it 
to the end. Yet this I will say, that the know- 
ledge of God, from the living Witness from 
thirteen years of age, hath been dear to me ; 
from sixteen I have been a sufferer for it. At 
the University, by that inward work alone, I 
withstood many. I never addicted myself to 
school learning to understand religion by, but 
always, even to their faces, rejected and disputed 
against it. I never had afy other religion than 
what I felt, excepting a little profession that 
came with education; I had no relations that 
inclined to so solitary and spiritual a way; I 
was as achild alone, yet by the heavenly open- 
ing of the scriptures to my understanding, and 
more immediate inspirations, was I confirmed 
and abundantly comforted. I was a secret 
mourner by the waters of Babylon, and under- 
went heavy stripes from aa een (afterwards 
by them repented of) and that frequently, only for 
my inward persuasion’s sake, which was too 
strong for all opposition or allurements in the 
ead. And though I was awhile in the midst 
of the world’s glories, both in this and other 
countries, yet it was rather to know, that 1 
might the better condemn them with, a vanity 
of vanities—all is vanity and vexation of spirit, 
than to sit down and be married with them. At 
last my soul mecting with Truth, that is, the 
knowledge of that inward, tender principle, that 
ever inclined me to righteousness, merey and 
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peace, to be the Truth in the inward parts, that 


I was to have my regard to, I embraced it with | 


gladness of heart, though it was as sharp to me 
as a well pointed dart, because of iniquity. So that 
the knowledge that puffs up, I have never been 
much exercised in. It is not confuting priests, 
maintaining truth, sound doctrines, that pufis 


up; no, I can live in love with my brethren, | 


and think them as the apostle saith, better than 
myself. But Mary, exalted apprehensions of 
greater light than others, larger discoveries than 
others, more self denial than others, watching 
for others’ infirmities, and judging common de- 
cency and conveniency, as thou must know that 
thou hast done; this is the Pharisee, I am 
holier than thou. Here is the conceited puffed- 
7 state, of which, O that you both, and I, and 
1, may have a care of, especially of the feigned 
humility. For under that seeming nothingness, 
lurks the greatest exaltation ; and such by crying 
down all height, raise themselves up higher than 
ever, as if others were only fit to be pitied, them- 
selyes justified and commended.”— W. P. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 27, 1858. 


Errata.—In the last number of the Intelli- 
gencer, in arranging the matter for the press, an 


error occurred on page 771, last column. The 
four lines at the bottom of the page should have 
been placed after the word “increasing,” 18th 
line from the top. Again, at the conclusion of 
another paragraph in the same column, the words 
“the end from the beginning” should be “to 
the end from the beginning.”” We reprint below 


the entire paragraph, with a few words preceding 
and following it. 


“In the year 1807, she entered as one of the 
teachers at West-town Boarding School, where 
she continued until 1815. About this time Jesse 
Williams, a valuable and beloved Minister among 
us, deceased. In his last illness, he expressed, 
as a religious concern, that his cousin Hannah 
Foulke might, after his decease, join his widow, 
Hannah Williams, (late Albertson, a cousin, and 
who had been a fellow-teacher at West-town,) 
in keeping up a Boarding School near Plymouth 
Meeting House. This was a great trial to Han- 
nah Foulke ; but feeling the weight of the obliga- 
tion, she engaged with her cousin in the under- 
taking, and the work prospered in their hands. 
Many now in the decline of life look back, more 
than forty years ago, at the agreeable and pro- 
fitable time they spent during a portion of their 
early days in this Institution. 

“ Tn the Autumn of 1821, her elder brother’s 


wife was removed by death, who, in her last ill- 
ness, feeling deeply for her busband and little 
children, earnestly requested that her sister-in- 
law, (to whom she was nearly attached,) should 
come and take charge of her children. With this 
request she complied, and filled the trust com- 
mitted to her with faithfulness and increasing 
love the remainder of her life: In this family 
she opened a school for the children and some 
of the neighbors, which she taught more than 
twenty years to great satisfaction. 

“ She was about six years older than myself, 
and I can well remember her zeal and concern 
that the parental admonition in my infantile 
years should be duly regarded. I regard her care 
in those days as a treasure. May every ‘elder 
sister’ who reads these lines remember her 
own responsible position, and the weight of her 
influence over the younger children; they be- 
lieve implicitly what is told them, and this in- 
fluence, wisely directed, would make a most 
valuable impression on the morals and character 
of the rising generation.” J. F. 


Marniep, On the 18th inst., at the residence of her 
father, in Lower Makefield, with the approbation of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, James $ 
Patmer to Exizasera, younger daughter of Joseph 
Flowers. 


Diep, In Mount Holly, New Jersey, on the 26th o 
12th mo., 1857, Mary Carr, relict of the late Isaac 
Carr, in the 82nd year of her age, a member of Mount 
Holly Monthly Meeting. 

In the removal of this, our beloved friend, from 
works to rewards, her family and kindred are bereaved 
of an affectionate mother and relative, and the reli- 
gious Society to which she belonged, of a veluable 
member. or many years she evinced a deep and 
abiding interest in the prosperity of Zion, and the 
enlargement of her borders. She was a bright exam- 
ple in her attendanee on meetings for worship and 
discipline, being rarely (if ever) foundabsent, except 
when prevented by sickness or other unavoidable 
causes. Toa friend who called to see her in her last 
illness, on expressing to her “ How much he felt 
her loss in meetings,” she replied with emphasis, 
** What good meetings I have had there of late.”’ She 
also bore testimony to the efficacy of Divine grace in 
enabling her to live as by the day for some years past, 
so that when the final summons would come she might 
be found ready ; which we humbly trust was the case, 
as she testified that she believed there was nothing in 
her way. She bore her last sufferings, which at times 
were very severe, with Christian patience and resig- 
nation, expressing occasionally her willingness to de- 
part when her Saviour and Redeemer saw meet. In 
this state of preparation did her sun set (and we believe 
without a cloud,) and her immortal spirit take leave of 
its earthly tenement, and wing its way to that heaven 
of everlasting re and felicity, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest, to take 
possession of that mansion prepared in matchless love 
for her by her Heavenly Father. 

——, At Harrison, Westchester Co.,N.Y.,on the 14th 
inst., Atics W., wife of Samuel Barling, aged 54 years 
and 10 months, a member of the Religious Society of 
Friends, in which she was educated; for many years 
filling the important station of Elder in Purchase 


a 
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Monthly Meeting—in her walks very consistent and 
exemplary. Faithful in the attendance of religious 
meetings where she was very useful, her loss is deeply 
felt. Her death was sudden and impressive; having 
prepared herself as usual on First-day morning for 
meeting, she was taken with an ague, and bilious 
fever ensued. She expressed to her sister, that 
it was hid from her how it would terminate—but let 
it be as it would, it would be for the best. She re- 
mained until the next First-day morning, when she 
ceased to breathe. We wish not improperly to eulogise 
the departed, but in recording this removal we are 
reminded that a meek and quiet spirit in the sight of 
God is of great price; of this we believe our friend 
was the blessed possessor, and sustained thereby. She 
was enabled to bear, with Christian patience and 
cheerfulness, the varied allotments of life. 
is great gain to burst the shackles of mortality, and 
experience the full enjoyment of the saints’ rest. 

Diep, On the 9th inst., Isaac Lippincott, aged 72 
years, a member and Elder of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, Moorestown, New Jersey. 

Our beloved friend was for a long time a great suf- 
ferer from a painful disease, but he was remarkably 
supported in Christian patience and cheerful resigna- 
tion. He, through life, endeavored to follow his Di- 
vine master, and fulfil his social and religious duties to 
the best of his convictions, which he said yielded con- 
tinued peace in the decline of life. He was (except in 
avery few instances) diligent in the attendance of 
meetings, till within about two weeks of his close, 
though he sat for months under great bodily weakness, 
and often much pain; often saying on his return, 
what a favored season it had been, and that his love 
extended to all, and he longed for the gathering of all, 
without distinction, into the fellowship of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. He had a full assurance of an er- 
trance into that happy state “‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.”” He passed 
quietly away, and we feel an evidence that he was 
gathered in due season as a “ shock of corn fully ripe.” 

» In Middletown, Bucks County, Pa., on the 3rd 
inst., of inflammation of the bowels, Franxuin, young- 
est son of Joseph and Elizabeth Watson, in the 13th 
vear of his age, a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, In Bristol borough, on the 16th inst., Exrza- 
Beta Cary, widow of Joseph Cary, aged 71 years, 5 
months and 12 days. On the 18th instant her remains 
were interred at Middletown, she being a member of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


We have received the Seventeenth Annual 
Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, for the year 1857, from which we make 
the following extracts : 


At the date of the last report there were 224 
patients in the institution, since which 140 have 
been admitted, and 134 have been discharged or 
died, leaving 230 under care at the close of the 

ear. 
The total number of patients in the hospital 
during the year, was 864. The highest number 
at any one time was 248; the lowest was 224; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the entire period was 237. 

The number of males in the house during the 
year was 177; and the number of females was 
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187. The highest number of males at any one 
time was 122, and of females 127. At the be- 
ginning of the year there were 110 males and 
114 females; at this date there are 117 males 
and 113 females. The number of males ad- 
mitted during the year was 67, and of females 
73. 

During the whole year a remarkable degree of 
general good health has prevailed throughout our 
large household. 

Of the patients discharged during the year 
1857, were cured, 74; much improved, 12; 
improved, 23; stationary, 8; died, 17; Total, 


To her it | 134 


Of the patients discharged “cured,” twenty 
were residents of the Hospital not exceeding 
three months; twenty-six between three and 
six months; twenty-one between six months 
and one year; and’seven for more than one year. 

Among the means employed for the restoration 
of the patients, the evening entertainments and 
instruction of the patients is thus noticed by the 
physician. 

The thirteenth annual course of lectures and 
evening entertainments commenced at the usual 
period, under very favorable auspices. The in- 
terest in this course has been steadily increasing, 
as our means of illustration have been extended ; 
and the good resulting from it has been so great 
and unquestionable, that, while I hope to see 
the means at our disposal greatly augmented, it 
may safely be said, that, if less is ever done, it 
should be regarded as evidence of a retrograde 
movement in the usefulness of the hospital. 

The regular course consists of three lectures 
or entertainments in every week, during nine 
months of the year. The three months’ inter- 
mission is in the hot weather, and, during this 
period, out-door amusements or occasional exer- 
cises in the lecture room, but at irregular inter- 
vals, are substituted. 

In the regular course, two evenin 


of every 
week are devoted to an exhibition of very fine 


views, from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, 
ard shown on the wall at the extreme end of 
the lecture room, by means of the hydro-oxygen 
light, and an excellent dissolving apparatus ; 
and the third evening is appropriated to lectures 
on philosophical or other subjects, musical en- 
tertainments, or to the favors of our friends, 
who frequently, with great kindness, volunteer 
their services to add to the variety, interest and 
usefulness of our course. Our own resources 
always furnish us with music, as a part of our 
evening exercises. 

The collection of pictures for the dissolving 
views has now become so large that we are able 
to use them much more advantageously than was 
formerly done, and greatly to increase the inter- 
est of these exhibitions. These pictures are, 
this year, made the basis fora very extended 
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course of lectures, by which no small amount of 
“instruction,” as well as “occupation” and 
“amusement,” is furnished to the patients. 
They now form the illustrations of a very ex- 
tensive journey, commencing in “our lecture 
room,”’ and, after having had explained to them 
various excellent views of our present structure, 
as well as that in course of erection, the audience 
is introduced to many of the prominent public 
buildings and public men of Philadelphia, — of 
the past, as well as the present,—thence to Bal- 
timore, the city of Washington, by an interior 
route to the Falls of Niagara, Canada, the Polar 
Regions, down again to Boston and New York, 
where passage is taken for Europe. The voyage 
to Liverpool gives ample scope for the introduc- 
tion of much that is interesting in ocean life, 
the philosophy of the sea, and marine adventure 
of every kind. From Liverpool the journey is 
continued over Great Britain and Ireland, most 
of the countries of Europe, the Holy Land, 
various parts of the Eastern world, and thence 
home again. 

It can readily be understood, what a scope is 
thus offered for an interesting course of lectures, 
that may be extended almost indefinitely, and 
how much the illustrations and the lectures mu- 
tually increase their separate interest. It is not 
simply the object pictured to the audience that 
is brought to their notice in the lecture, but the 
view may be made the text for a notice of all 
that is most interesting in the history of the 
locality, and of the individuals and events that 
have in any way been identified with it. 

The introduction of photographic pictures has 
also tended much to increase our means of illus- 
tration, and many of these, to an artistic eye, 
are so much superior to the ordinary paintings 
that they will probably hereafter be much used 
in their stead, especially where a powerful light 
is used. As they are much less costly than the 

ainted pictures, a greater variety can be secured. 

hey seem to be particularly. calculated for 
architecture, and the likenesses of prominent 
individuals (whose lives often furnish materials 
for a lecture), but also often succeed well as 
copies of fine paintings, engravings and statnary. 
F. Langenheim, so well known for his beautiful 
stereoscopic pictures on glass, at my request has 
devoted considerable attention to this subject, 
and a large number of his pictures for the magic 
lantern are now among the most valued in our 
collection. 

Having had, during the past year, several 
good friends travelling abroad, we have been 
able to devote certain evenings to “our foreign 
correspondents,” and with the illustrations we 
have been able to give of the scenes described 
in their letters, and what we have felt at liberty 
to say of the writers themselves, few of our 
lectures have been more relished by our audi- 
ence. 


The immediate care of the exercises in the 
lecture room has been, as last year, confided to 
my assistant, Dr. Edward A. Smith, by whom 
the regular lectures have been delivered, and 
who, in addition to the performance of his other 
important duties, has devoted much time and 
labor to the improvement of our course, and has 
added greatly to its efficiency and usefulness. 
His introductory lecture, giving an interesting 
sketch of the origin and progress of what has 
now become “an institution” amongst us, re- 
ceived the well deserved compliment of being 
“ published by request of the class.’ 

For the same period as is devoted to the course 
in the lecture room, we have continued twice a 
week the entertainments in the most excited 
wards, for the especial benefit of those who are 
not able to be regular attendants in the lecture 
room. These are often also attended by patients 
from other wards, and consist principally of ex- 
hibitions with the magic lantern, and the per- 
formances of an amateur band, made up for the 
purpose by several of the patients and attendants. 
A large field is still open for the extension of 
the means for the occupation, amusement and 
improvement of this class of patients, and for 
which some special provision is being made in 
the new building. 

Reading to the patients in the different wards 
is still continued, by the teachers, on different 
afternoons or evenings, as heretofore. 

The average number of patients is a little 
greater than year. The average cost per 
week, owing mainly to the greater amount of 
repairs and improvements, is rather more than 
in 1856, being $5.09 per week. The average 
number of free patients was nearly 36, and the 
amount expended on this class was $9,333.92. 


Extracts from Memorials, Scientific and Lite- 
rary, of ANDREW CrossE, the Electrician. 
British Quarterly Review, 1857. 

Not far from the town of Taunton there re- 
cently dwelt a man who would have been re- 
garded as a kind of enchanter had he lived in 4 
less intelligent age. The superstitious peasant 
would have quickened his step as he passed 
along the road, overarched with solemn trees, 
which ran not far from the mansion of the magi- 
cian ; or if he had stopped, it would have been 
to direct your eye to the poles fastened to the 
summits of the tallest trees, and to tell you in 4 
whisper that these were the wands by which the 
sorcerer conjured up storms, or controlled them, 
at pleasure. You would be informed that this 
wonderful being could draw fire from mist, and 
extract streams of sparks from the drifting fog. 
He could entice the ligbtnings from heaven, and 
put them into his phials, or use them to make 
sport for his friends. He played with thunder- 
bolts as if they were harmless toys, and handled 
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the red shafts of the tempest as if he had forged 
them himself. And this man too, it was said, 
had learnt many secrets of nature, and could tell 
how she made her crystals, and slowly formed 
her minerals in the caverns of the earth—nay, 
it was rumored that he could beat her at her 
own work, and had actually fashioned divers 


substances the like of which had never yet been |_ 


discovered in the ground. But stranger than 
all, it was believed that this great enchanter 
could peter creeping things that had life in 
them, by means of his mystic arts, for had he 
not thrown his electrical spells over dead miner- 
als and poisonous liquids, and constrained them 
to bring forth insects which were perfect in all 
their parts, and as vigorous as if they had been 
hatched without any magical compulsion f 

Much more, too, you would have heard res- 
pecting the deeds of this mighty wizard, all ex- 
Pp in mufiied tones, and doubtless with 
sundry embellishments such as the popular fancy 
loves to employ when it approaches the dim re- 
gion of the supernatural. But in good sooth, 
Andrew Crosse—that was the name of the magi- 
cian—was not less remarkable in the eyes of 
men of science in the nineteenth century than 
he would have been to a Somersetshire peasant 
in the days of the Plantagenets.. Many a dis- 
tinguished philosopher listened eagerly, and with 
unfeigned astonishment, to the accounts of his 
researches ; and those who visited his mansion 
of Thunder—for such it might be called——gazed 
with surprise on his gigantic apparatus for 
gathering the electric fluid from the atmosphere, 
and watched him with no little dread whilst he 
operated on the lightnings which lay coiled up 
in his Leyden jars. True, his name is not ex- 
tensively known except amongst the followers of 
science, for Crosse was a modest, unpresuming 
man, a diligent student of nature, who was more 
bent upon exploring her secrets than on blowing 
the trumpet of his own exploits. But careless 
as he was of public attention whilst living, it is 
the more necessary that justice should be ren- 
dered to his labors now that he is dead; and 
therefore it is with no small pleasure that we 
refer our readers to the volume, in which his 
widow has collected some memorials of his life 
and researches. Brief and disjointed these cer- 
tainly are; but the writer lays claim to no lite- 
rary merit in the execution of her work; and 
considering how difficult it is for relatives to 
wield the biographical pen with discretion, we 
say much when we say that she has produced a 
judicious and unpretegding book. 

Andrew Crosse was born in 1784. He was 
the descendant of a respectable family long es- 
tablished at Fyne Court, in the manor of Broom- 
field. His chief business in this world, secular- 
ly speaking, was to cultivate electricity, and to 
draw out new uses for its wonderful powers. 
And if ever mortal succeeded in taming this 
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fiery spirit, and compelling it to drudge like 
some fettered, but sleepless familiar—if ever, on 
the other hand, philosopher knew how to exhibit 
it in its might, forcing it to display its strength 
in angry, but measured leaps of flame, which 
burnt or dissipated all that opposed, Andrew 
Crosse was assuredly the man. 

In visiting his seat at Broomfield, the splendid 
apparatus he employed for extracting electricity 
from the atmosphere would first arrest the atten- 
tion. Fancy the electric telegraph of our rail- 
ways stretching across a forest, with its posts 
mounted on the tops of the highest trees, and 
the reader will be enabled to form some idea of 
the scene in Mr. Crosse’s park. Far overhead 
ran wires supported by poles which rose from 
the summits of the trees, and. were provided 
with an insulating arrangement to prevent the 
dispersion of the fluid. The duty of these 
wires was to fetch in the electricity from the 
clouds and the fogs, so that it might be examined 
at ease by the owner of the mansion. Within 
the building there was a large room with an 
arched roof, originally intended for a music hall, 
but now occupied by voltaic batteries, galvanic 
piles, electrical jars, and other implements of 
philosophy. It was a place where strange pro- 
cesses were in progress, and where subtle 
streams of fluid, flowing in silent but ceaseless 
currents, were busily employed in piling up 
little mineral fabrics, and compelling the obedi- 
ent stoms to fashion themselves into exquisite 
forms of crystal architecture. But it was a place 
also where the same element might be seen in 
its pride, and where it might also be heard in its 
wrath ; for all those wires could be made to pour 
their supplies into a | brass conductor, fixed 
and insulated on a ‘table in the organ gal- 
lery, and fittingly inscribed with the words, Noli 
me tangere. Not far from this conductor was 
another brass ball forming the extremity of a 
metallic arrangement by which the electricity 
might be conveyed out of the building into the 
moist ground around. There was a contrivance 
too by which the current, when its strength be- 
came perilously great, or when its services were 
not required, might be turned off altogether, 
and discharged into the soil without entering the 
apartment. But if the magician wished to ob- 
serve the play of the fiery element, it was easy 
to increase or diminish the distance between the 
two brass knobs, and thus to regulate the charge 
to be received by the huge battery employed. 
Then, if there were any electricity astir in the 
atmosphere, those balls would be sure to reveal 
the fact, and a succession of sparks and explo- 
sions, augmenting in rapidity as the commotion 
increased, would enable the observer to see into 
the storm as it were, and listen to its doings 
related in its own voice. 

The results were surprising. With this noble 
searching apparatus Mr. Crosse succeeded in ob- 
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taining an insight into the composition of 6 | wens no longer like whales, or weasels, or camels, 
thunder-cloud such as no one else had done be-/ or anything a Polonius might imagine ; but they 
fore him. Imagine a dense mass of vapor ap-| were masses, having a settled electrical structure, 
proaching the electrical observatory on a sultry complex indeed, but as regular and harmonious 
summer’sday. No sooner does its margia arrive as the belts of the rainbow. Formerly it was 
overhead the exploring wire than the brass balls Supposed that an excited cloud consisted of vapor 
begin to announce the commencement of the similarly and equally charged throughout its 
fray. A spark is seen, a detonation heard, and| mass. But now it appeared that there was an 
these heralds of the tempest are followed by a electrical nucleus impregnated with one species of 
series of mimic flashes and explosions somewhat fluid, round which ran zones of vapor arranged in 
slowly delivered, for they may not perhaps ex- | pairs, each pair exhibiting positive and negative 
ceed nine or ter during the first minute of the action in turn, and alternating with what seemed 
convulsion. Then there is a pause, but after a' to be rings of repose. Further, it was manifest 
while the apparatus gives forth another set of that the strength of the cloud lay in its centre, 
sparks and snappings, equal in number, equal’ for the fary of the discharges gradually increased 
also in force to those which have just been ex-! as it approached, and diminished as it receded. 
hibited, but differing in this particular—that if, This circumstance was not at all in keeping with 
the first consisted of negative electricity, the | what was known respecting the dispersion of the 
second will consist of the contrary description. | fluid on insulating plates or globes made of a 
Another pause takes place ; and then the sparks conducting material. There, the electricity is 
begin to leap from ball to ball, but with greater most abundant at the rim or superficies of the 
vigor and rapidity than before; these are dis-| body: indeed, in a solid sphere it disposes itself 
charges of negative electricity as at the outset,|as a thin shell cr atmosphere on the exterior, 
and, when they have passed, a similar set of| leaving the inner parts perfectly unexcited. But 
positive eruptions invariably ensues. Again the here, in the cloud, the conditions appear to be 
apparatus becomes silent, but it is only for a| reversed, and the fluid augments in power from 
short interval ; a more numerous and brilliant! the circumference to the centre. 

succession of flashes soon announces that another! How explain this unexpected fact? Mr. 
zone of negative vapor is sweeping aloft, to be| Crosse made it the topic of frequent considera- 
followed after a brief respite by a corresponding! tion. None of the solutions he could devise 
zone of positive electricity. The intervals of| seemed to afford him much satisfaction until one 


repose now grow shorter; and at length a stream 
of fire is seen to pour from one conductor to the 
other, broken only by the change from one kind 
of fluid to its opposite. When the centre of the 
cloud has reached the spot, and the exploring 
wires are sucking the lightnings from its heart, 
the effect is inconceivably fine. ‘With the thunder 
roaring around the building, the windows rattling 
in their frames, the rain dashing against the 
panes, the electric fire bounding madly from ball 
to ball, and bursting incessantly as if enraged at 
the presumptuous mortal who had dared to drag 
it from its native sky, his must be a stout heart 
who could witness such a scene without some 
feeling of awe or even of alarm. For there is 
death in every discharge, if those conductors 
were rashly approached, and thousands of Rich- 
mans might perish in the emptying of a single 
cloud. But as the excited vapors roll on, the 
explosions begin to slacken in number, and a 
series of twin eruptions, alternating with periods 
of repose, shows that the latter half of the cloud 
corresponds in its electrical arrangements with 
the former. Finally, the languid spark, and 
lazy snap announce that the hurly-burly is nearly 
done, or that the storm is travelling with the 
remnant of its wrath to some neighboring loeal- 
ity. 

Thus were the thunder-clouds dissected. Mr. 
Crosse was the first who traced and defined the 
skeletons of these aérial rovers. To him they 


day, whilst shaving, the puzzled philosopher 
cried out, Eureka! and darted into his electri- 
cal hall with the lather still ornamenting his 
chin. He proceeded to try some experiments— 
for theory was nothing with him until embalmed 
in facts—and speedily convinced himself that 
his surmises were correct. ; 
The shaving discovery was this. A cloud is 
not a solid conducting mass, but a congregation 
of vesicles separated from each other by little 
intervals. The watery globules, if closely packed 
together, would convey the electricity from one 
art to another with the greatest facility, but 
ing estranged by the action of caloric, the 
fluid can only be propagated to a small distance 
by direct communication. Induction, however, 
commences where transmission ceases. Hence, 
if we suppose electricity to be developed in any 
particular spot in such » medium, it will spread 
itself circularly as far as its energy will enable 
it to push through the interspaces between the 
surrounding vesicles. Then it will begin to act 
inductively through the air, calling up the op- 
posite kind of fluid in # ring or zone of watery 
particles, which ring or zone will be concentric 
with the excited nucleus. This, in its turn, 
necessitates the formation of another belt charged 
with the contrary species of electricity, and thus 
the whole cloud is mapped out into a series of 
electrical rings, arranged in pairs, with barren 
intervals, and a central mass, which is the me- 
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tropolis of the storm. If the distribution of the 
fluids could be rendered visible, and their pre- 
sence denoted by different colors vying with 
those of the rainbow in brilliancy—the inter- 
spaces being left in their natural condition— 
what an impressive spectacle such a cloud would 
present as it rose above the horizon, mounted to 
the zenith, and then spread its huge folds over 
the heavens, like some monster serpent. In the 
absence, however, of these pictorial aids, some 
of Professor Faraday’s experiments afford a 
species of illustration whieh may assist the read- 
er’s conception of the case. If a number of 
small pails or vessels are — within each 
other—al]l being insulated by the interposition 
of sheets of shell-lac or some other noneonduct- 
ing substance—and if a ball charged with elec 
tricity be suspended within the innermost vessel, 
its inductive effects upon the whole set will ex- 
press in some degree thé action of the storm- 
nucleus upon the remainder of the vaporous 
mass. 

Nor is the interest of such a many-soned 
cloud* at all lessened by the fact that it produces 
& corresponding disturbance, and a correspond- 
ing distribution of the electricity in the earth 
beneath. Point for point, ring for ring, and 
nucleus for nucleus, it calls up an answering 
tide of fluid in the ground by virtue of its 
inductive powers, the only difference being 
that the positive parts of the vapor above are 
peernies by negative below, and vice versd. 

us, whilst a storm is raging, we are helplessly 
stationed between two exaitel’ masses, and if we 
were rejatively as light as the paper figures or 
pith balls which frolicsome young electricians 
delight to see dancing between two metallic 
plates, we might almost expect to be turned into 
moveable conductors, and kept mounting and 
descending until the troubled equilibrim was 
restored. Thus, too, whilst the storm-cloud 
courses through the atmosphere, its electrical 
rival is travelling along the surface with equal 
rapidity, as if it were but the shadow of the 
tempest above; and now and then the vivid 
flashes, darting from one nucleus tothe other, or 
from one zone in the sky to another in the earth, 
seem like the shots which armies moving by 
parallel paths sometimes exchange in their wrath 
or in their wantonness. 

(To be continued.) - 


THE DARK HOUR ERE THE DAWNING. 


She rocks her baby to and fro, 

Crying aloud in ish wild: 

“I cannot bear that lier wo, 

So, God of mercy, take my child.” 
Poor soul! her act belies the prayer 
She breathes into the midnight air— 

It is before the dawning, 


*It is scarcely necessary to remark that in speaking 
of this adjustment into zones, it is not the vapor, but 
the electricity that is meant. 


For while she speaks, her arms enfold 
The babe with a still tighter clasp; 
As fearing death so stern and cold, 
Sheuld hear and rend it from her grasp. 
She knows not—were that dark hour past— 
Of hers, ’tis doomed to be the last, 
The one before the dawning. 
You had not wondered at the prayer, 
If you had seen that hovel poor, 
And known what she had suffered there, 
Since first the grim ‘ wolf’ forced the door : 
But the prayer sped ; the widow’s pride, 
Of sickness—not of hunger— died, 
An hour before the dawning. 
Half thankful, half remorseful, now 
This only treasure, hers no more— 
Tears raining on its marble brow, 
She lays upon her pallet poor, 
Then whispers, ** Would I too might die, 
And so together we should fly 
To seek a brighter dawning.” 
The dawning came, and with it brought 
Tidings of friends, and wealth restored ; 
2 scarce heeded, as she sought 
The little corpse, and o’er it poured 
Her wild lament, her ceaseless moan 
That such had found her all alone— 
No child to share the dawning. 


And now she murmars day by day: 
«¢ O God, that I had learned to wait ; 
*Tis so much harder than to pray, 
As I have found, alas! too Tate, 
I might have deemed the worst was past, 
And that dark hour must be the last, 
The one before the dawning.” 


Rora Buex. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


VALENTINE JAMERAY DUVAL. 
(Continued from page 784.) 

The sale of the hares and woodeocks to the 
furriers, hatters and cooks was lucrative beyond 
our young hunter's utmost expectations. In a 
few months he had made from thirty to forty 
dellars. With this large sum, as it seemed to 
him, he ran, with the permission of the hermits, 
to Nancy, the city of learning and the arts, some 
six leagues off. For he had heard that there, 
more valuable books and in greater abundance 
were to etre than in Luneville, where the 

ronage of the court was more rl ht 
ae that of the Muses. For venrovepaeal 
that could teach him anything, had w priceless 
value ; but what its value might be, commercially 
regatded, he knew not. A novice in trade, he 
used, therefore, to Jay his money on the counters 
of the booksellers, begging them to take no more 
from his poverty than the books selected by him, 
according to a reasonable, Christian estimate, 
were worth. There was alas! but one among 
these trades-people, who honestly resisted the 
temptation of the money thus offered, and who 
took no advantage of the unbounded confidence 
of the inexperienced youth. This gentleman 
was Mr. Truain, who, born in Bretagne, had 
established himself in Nancy. He treated the 
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true-hearted lad as a generous friend, let him| ledge, he was resolved to get at the bottom of 
have all the books he desired at the lowest pos-| his a 


oyments, and so took the opportunity 
sible price, and when his money gave out, trusted | when the young Jack-at-all-trades was absent, to 


his honest countenance for several books which | penetrate into his closed cell. How amazed was 
he wished. Mr. Truain guessed not at this time | good brother Antony, when he descried things, 
that the rustic youth, who stood there before him, | such as he had never before seen in the cell of a 
would in a few years have in charge the royal | devotee, and which, therefore, might well seem 
library of Lorraine, and would then be in a sit- | to him altogether suspicious. What was meant 
uation richly to reward his kindness by selecting | by the celestial globe made of pasteboard with 
him as chief purveyor for the same. its white and black circles, which Duval had 

Among the literary treasures, which, at this | with great me made to represent the Ptolemaic 
time Duval procured were translations of Pliny, | system ; what signified the terrestrial globe pre- 
Theophrastus and Livy with notes by Vigenere, | pared of bent hazel-twigs ; what were the strange 
and also the history of the Incas, Las Casas’ de- | (geometrical) figures and numbcrs, which the 
scription of the cruelties practised by the Span- | curious Duval had copied and transcribed from 
iards in America, Lafontaine’s fables, Louvois’ | a borrowed mathematical book? But more than 
Testament, Rabutin’s letters, and several maps. | all these things, brother Antony was horror- 
The books above named, with some others, formed | struck at a single word which he read upon a 
a dear burthen for our hermit in more senses | large chart of Tycho Brahe’s, filled with astro- 
than one. He had joyfully given all the money nomical figures and calculations. The inserip- 
he had obtained by hunting for these books, and | tion ran thus: Calendarium naturale magi- 
taken yet others from Mr. Truain on credit.|cwm. . . . “ Magicum !’ murmured our old 
With joy he took the burthen on his stout shoul- | hermit full of fright. ‘ Here in a place conse- 
ders and bore it, resting from time to time, on | crated to God, will he study magic, that is, sor- 
the same day to his hermitage, distant a good | cery and witchcraft? It must not any longer be 
journey from Nancy. : allowed.” 

The cell which had been given to Duval for | In the first ebullition of his horror, the old 
his sleeping and sitting room, was almost too) man betook himself to Luneville, to the confessor, 
small to hold both its inmate and his property | a man of distinguished character and learning. 
at the same time. It now became a world in| To him he gave so strange a description of the 
little, for the ceiling was ornamented with the parsuitsof Duval, and of what he himself had seen 
representation of the heavens, the celestial chart, | in his cell, that the confessor became curious to 
and the walls were adorned with the maps of the | look into the affair with his own eyes. Duval, 
different quarters of the globe. who, in the mean time, had come home, allowed 

Among the four old residents of the hermitage, | the intelligent father confessor to see and exam- 
there was one who differed in many respects from | ine every thing in his cell, answered freely every 
the other three, and especially from the gentle question put to him, and the end of the exami- 
brother Paul. This individual, Antony by name, | nation was, that the father showed brother 
was a native of Bar, whose inhabitants are gen- | Antony, with a smile, his ignorance, and the 
erally reputed to be easily irritated and quarrel- | groundlessness of his suspicions, while he com- 
some. Although he was the oldest in years and | mended Duval, encouraged him to persevere, 28 
the most zealous in the exercises of devotion, he | such learning might some time be of use. 
had not wholly conquered his naturally irritable} For a while peace appeared to be restored, but 
disposition. He was severe and strict in the | brother Antony could not get over being laughed 
treatment and care of his own body, and at the | at on Duval’s account by the father confessor. 
same time severe and strict in his judgment of | In every look of the free-hearted youth, he fan- 
others, so that when he spoke, brother Paul liked | cied he saw a reflection of that reproach, and so 
best to be silent. This somewhat stormy brother, | he cherished a real dislike of Duval. In this 
as the oldest of the little company, exercised a | unhappy state of mind, the threat once escaped 
sort of authority over the rest. He perceived | him that he would tear up the maps and take 
with great vexation that Duval was less zealous |away Duval’s books, a threat, which the blind 
in the social religious exercises, since he had be- | zealot looked as if he meant to put to execution. 
come so much taken up with books and maps, | To allow these treasures, the possession of which 
and that he was employed about things which | had cost so much care and trouble, to be de- 
appeared to be neither necessary nor wholesome | stroyed—what warm ng blood could have 
for a pious person. He reproached himself for | endured the thought without violent excitement! 
having lent the young man his compass, and | For the first, and so far as known, for the last 
thereby perhaps contributed to his errors, yet he | time Duval fell into such a violent rage that he 
hoped that his admonitions would on that account | lost all control of himself. Asa weapon of de- 
have more fnfluence with him. As he saw, how- | fence against such a barbarian assault upon his 
ever, that Duval gave himself up from day to | beloved books, he seized the fire-shovel, and pre- 
day ever more devotedly to his thirst for know-|sented himself with such a wild, determined 
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aspect before brother Antony, this imitator of 
the destroyer of the Alexandrian library, that the 
old man cried aloud for help. The three brothers, 
who were at work near by in the field, came to 
his assistance. The young man, still in fear for 
his books, drove them with the mere threat of 
his fire-shovel out of their own dwelling, locked 
the door, and then watched the movements of 
the enemy through the window. 

It was a fortunate coincidence, that just at 
this moment the Prior of the Eremites arrived 
on @ visit at St. Anna. He saw and heard the 
tumult, heard the complaints against the young 
rebel against the authority of age, but Duval tol 
his story at the same time from the window. 
The Prior listened with a quietness which re- 
stored to the youth his composure, who received 
the grave reproof which the Prior administered 
to him as silently as brother Antony received 
his. Nevertheless, Duval, like a commandant 
about to surrender his fortress to besiegers, de- 
clared that, before the door was opened, he must 
require security on the following points: 1. An 
entire amnesty for the past. 2. An allowance 
of two hours every day for his scientific labors, 
an indulgence which he would relinquish at seed 
time al harvest. On the other hand, he 

romised on his part to serve the community of 
ah for ten years, simply for board and 
clothing, with all his powers, and with conscien- 
tious fidelity. This treaty was accepted, the 
doors were opened, and on the following day, the 
agreement reduced to writing was signed by one 
party with his written name, by the others with 
& cross. 

Peace was now completely restored among the 
inhabitants of St. Anna, and with peace flour- 
ished again for Duval the usual fruits of peace, 
the arts and sciences. His inquisitiveness led 
him, indeed, not infrequently in wrong , 
which conducted him to no goal of true know- 
ledge, for with uncommon perseverance he read 
through works, such as Raymond Lully, several 
times, word for word, and tormented himself for 
weeks long to find a rational meaning where no 
meaning was. The books purchased at Nancy 
and elsewhere, he had not only read, but as far 
as it was possible thoroughly digested. He began 
to think ioe he should procure additional nutri- 
ment of the same sort. The 
were partly annihilated, and 
away. 


fad party strayed 
ly stra 
hile he was seeking some other a 
of supplying his necessities, a way of obtaining 


what he wanted opened itself before him un- 
sought. One day in autumn as he was walking 
in the wood, pushing before him the fallen leaves 
with his foot, he saw something shini It 
proved to be a finely wrought seal, with an 
uncommonly beautiful coat of arms. Duval, who 
knew that such armorial bearings often related 
to family incidents, and who 
familisr with the principles of Heraldry, through 
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Menestrier’s Introduction, examined the different 
parts of the escutcheon, without being able to 
interpret them. On the next Sunday he caused 
the seal to be advertised from the pulpit at Lune- 
ville, and after a few days, an Englishman, 
equally rich in outward and in inward goods, 
resented himself as the lawful owner of the seal. 
r. Forster, so the gentleman was called, had 
resided some years in Luneville, devoting himself 
to scientific inquiries and honorable pursuits. 
Duval was ready to give up the seal, but he first 
required as a condition that the meaning of the 
coat of arms should be explained to him. How 
this young man, in a poor peasant’s frock, should 
take any interest in such matters, Mr. Forster 
did not understand. He accounted the request 
an expression of ignorant curiosity. He com- 
plied, however, with the condition of the honest 
finder, and was not a little astonished, when he 
perceived, from the questions and observations 
of the young hermit, that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with history and its auxiliary sciences, 
and even with heraldry, and even better skilled 
in these things than most boys of his age who 
were taught in the schools. The curiosity of this 
youth was indeed touching. It proceeded from 
such a pure, inward longing for knowledge and 
truth, it received so gratefully what was offered 
to it, that the kind Englishman, instantly at the 
very first interview, took a hearty liking to Duval. 
He rewarded him with a generous sum of money, 
and invited his young friend to visit him every 
Sunday and Friday, at Luneville. In these 
visits, Duval, with his quick apprehension, learned 
more in an hour than many students in weeks’ 
and months’ attendance in the schools, for Mr. 
Forster had seen the world, he was not only a 
lover and promoter of science, but was himself 
versed in history and antiquities. Besides, the 
benevolent Englishman, was not satisfied with 
bestowing the spiritual gifts, with which he en- 
riched his eager pupil, but at almost every visit 
presented him with money. 
Thus, all at once, was again opened to Duval 
a rich source of revenue, not a cent of which did 
he ever spend on himself or his clothes, but all 
went to gratify his thirst for knowledge. Ashe 
never went in any dress but his hermit’s frock, 
never, even on his long day marches to the book- 
stores of Nancy and back, ate any thing but the 
hae which ay Ne se dag agar taken 
poor peo is li grew to contain four 
om volumes, fod cee them, since Mr. 
Forster had directed the selection, works of con- 
sone ar oar In wood - field, by 
y an y by night, our young hermit was 
busy with his books and , How thankfully 
now did he esteem the privilege of having always 
been employed chiefly in aientingat ahem 
of the hermitage, just the employment the most 
ble to his scientific pursuits. In the quiet 
of the woods, and in the grotto of the deserted 
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quarry, there was nothing that could distract 
him, or divert his attention from the subject of 
his studies. Here he learnt to concentrate his 
thoughts in a way, that, for his whole subsequent 
life, gave him an advantage over thousands of 
others, so-called scholars. For Duval read then, 
not with a divided attention, like others, whose 
minds are wandering in the most diverse diree- 
tions among the distractions, cares and pleasures 
of the world ; but his whole soul, all his think- 
ing and imagining, was fixed upon that which 
appeared to help him to penetrate into the domain 
of knowledge. The edifice of his knowledge 
rested not on the sand, but on the foundation of 
a love, of rare fervor, for trath and a rational 
apprehension of things. 

But in the midst of the still enjoyment of his 
present happiness, there stirred in the young 
solitary a desire that drew him forth into com- 
muniop with men, into the world. The inward 
impulse which had hitherto moved him, had not 
yet reached its resting point. Through the food 
which he found in books, his wings had only 
grown and become strong. He would go further 
and further on. Formerly, when that impulse 
led him away from the sheep-fold of Clesantaine, 
did the wandering herds-boy know, why it was 
he wished to go forth and onwards? But now 
he knew wore distinctly what the aim of his in- 
clinations, what his true calling, was. He would 
devote himself wholly to science. 

How distant, how unattainable must such an 
aim have appeared to the poor lad, had he listened 
only to his own understanding, and not rather 
rested in the devout faith of his heart! The 
deliverance from death by starvation and cold, 
which he had experienced just at the right mo- 
ment in the sheep-fold of the poor farmer, the 
happy restoration from severe illness by such 
strange and yet most salutary means, the child- 
ish and yet fortunate device that had led him to 
Lorraine, the good hand of his God, which here 
in a strange land had wonderfully led and blest 
him in all his ways, made it clear to him that 
his inward as well as bis outward life was under 
a Providence that knew how best to complete 
every work that it has begun. This Providence 
had sup him in scercity and hunger, had 
provided for his body, on his painful wander- 
ings, shelter and aid ; why should it not also 
furnish means to allay the hunger and longing 
wants of the mind, which it had itself formed 
and nourished ? 

Amidst these thoughts, Duval felt like one 


who crosses over a deep abyss upon a narrow | 2d 


trunk of a tree, and dares not look down into 
the depth, lest he should become dizzy. For ten 
years’ service for board and clothes, he had bound 
himself to the hermits. At the end of this time, 
he would “have as little money for books as he 
had now. His honest heart could imagine no 
possibility by whieh that written contract could 
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be cancelled. Nevertheless, this thought caused 
him no care or trouble. When he meditated 
over the many years which must elapse before 
the agreement was fulfilled, they seemed to him 
but as so many days. It did not occur to him 
that he would be vlder also. His entrance into 
a school or college, where he could form himself 
for the calling to which he felt himself destined, 
appeared to him as a thing that would happen of 
itself, and prove as eaay as his journey from 
Champagne to Lorraine, or from Clezantaine to 
La Rochette. His vivid imagination represented 
that, which was yet distant, as if it were to take 
place to-morrow or to-day. The hope of a youth 
is like a good powerful telescope, which brings 
the distant object so close within the sphere of 
vision, that it seems as if one could seize with 
his hand the mark, which a ball from a gun 
could hardly reach. 
(To be continued.) 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr asp Mgau.—tThe Flour market continues 
depressed, prices, however, remaining steady. Ship- 
ping brands are still held at $4 37 a $4 45 per barrel. 
Sales to retailers and bakers at from $4 £0 to 4 56 for 
common and fancy Jots. Extra and fancy brands, at 
from $5 25 to 5 75. Rye Flour is steady at $3 12, and 
Corn Meal, $2 87 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is little inquiry for Wheat, and 
prices are dull and drooping. Sales of good red at 
$1 00 a $1 05 per bushel, and small lots of white 
from $1 20 to 1 30. Rye is firmly beld. Sales of 
Pennsylvania at 70 c. Corn—small sales of good yel- 
low at 61 cts. in store and in the cars. Oais— 
Penna. brought 35c, and Delaware 34c. 

CroverserepD is unchanged. Sales at $474 per 64 
Ibs. Timothy sells slowly at 2} a 24, and Flaxseed 
at $1 30. 


{OR SALE—A BARGAIN.—The large Copper 
Plate from which the Friends Marriage Certifi- 
eates have been printed. Size, 12 by 24. 


These Certificates can be sold at a handsome profit. 
ly to PARRISH & BRADSHAW, 

all Paper Warehouse, N. E. cor. Third and Arch. 
2nd mo. 20th—3 times. 

YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The Spring term of this School will commence 
on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 
weeks, 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 
taining particulars, ad ress 

JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 
2d mo. 6, 1858—3m. 


‘RIENDS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—For Bors ax» 
Grate.—Corner of 4th and Green Sts. 
The new session will commence on 2d day,—Ist of 


A 


mo. 
Entrance to Boy’s School, on Dillwyn St. To Girls, 


on 4th St. 
Hannan M. L 532 Diliwyn St. 
Jane Jounson, 533 Fourth St. 
Davin Ettis, 617 Franklin St. 
M. Saunders, 543 York Avenue. 
Ist mo. 20, 1858. 


Merrhiew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge 8t, North side Penns. Bank 





